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utility for human purposes. But no one supposes that natural
evolution is designed to produce such utilities; the standard
implied, therefore, cannot be that. What is it ?

Kant held that there was one form of value, and only one,
that was independent of human purposes, namely the moral
value of the good will. All other kinds of goodness, he argued,
are merely goodness for some postulated purpose, but the good-
ness of morality does not depend on any postulated purpose,
and thus moral goodness, as he put it, is an end in itself. On
this view the evolutionary process has been truly progressive,
because it has led through a determinate series of forms to the
existence of man, a creature capable of moral goodness.

If this view is rejected, it is very doubtful whether any other
standard of valuation can be found which would entitle us to
call evolution progressive except merely in the sense of being
orderly. Not because the idea of value finds no place in our
view of nature, for it is difficult to think of any organism except
as striving to maintain its own existence, and such effort
implies that, at least for itself, its existence is not a mere matter
of fact but something of value; but because all values seem
merely relative. The archaeopteryx may in fact have been an
ancestor of the bird, but what entitles us to call the bird an
improvement on the archaeopteryx? A bird is not a better
archaeopteryx, but something different that has grown out of
it. Each is trying to be itself.

But the view of human nature as the noblest outcome of the
evolutionary process did undoubtedly underlie the nineteenth-
century conception of historical progress as guaranteed by a law
of nature. That conception, in fact, depended on two assump-
tions or groups of assumptions. First, that man is or contains
in himself something of absolute value, so that the process of
nature in its evolution has been a progress in so far as it has
been an orderly process leading to the existence of man. From
this it followed that, since man obviously did not control the
process leading to his own existence, there was in nature as such
an inherent tendency towards the realization of this absolute
value: in other words, 'progress is a law of nature'. Secondly,
the assumption that man, as a child of nature, is subject to
natural law, and that the laws of historical process are identical
with the laws of evolution: that historical process is of the same